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The American Association for Organizing Family Social Work, which consists of nearly 
two hundred societies in the United States and Canada engaged in applying social case 
treatment to various problems of family life, believes in arriving at any statement of principles 
only after the most careful consideration by all concerned. Approval of an important policy 
is therefore usually given by vote of the member societies at the annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciation after careful study of the subject by a representative committee appointed for the 
purpose. 

Because of the fundamental nature of the problem of unemployment, the relatively 
new ideals in constructive emergency relief and the joint responsibility which they share 
with industry and with other social institutions, family social work societies have refrained 
from attempting a formal statement of principles governing emergency relief in times of 
unemployment. No such statement is forthcoming now. Obviously the time for the prep- 
aration of such a statement is after and not during the time of crisis. Lack of perspective, 
enforced compromises with standards of work, temporary alliances with widely varying forms 
of emergency community organization and actual lack of time prevent. 

There is available however certain recorded experience and some degree of assent to 
more or less obvious principles arrived at by group discussion. In the issue of January, 1921, 
an effort was made by the editors of The Family to present a brief summary of this material. 
In a later number (July, 1921) The Family presented an important article on “The Respon- 
sibility of a Family Agency at a Time of Industrial Readjustment,” prepared by Mr. Stockton 
Raymond, general secretary of the Boston Family Welfare Society. 

In its issue of February 5, 1921, The Survey printed a summary of a report made in 
December, 1917, by the Mayor’s Committee on Unemployment of the City of New York which 
had been appointed “to deal constructively with the problem of unemployment and prepare 
against a recurrence of unemployment crises.” This summary contains many constructive 
suggestions on problems of emergency relief. 


A selected bibliography referring to other suggestive literature is given on page x of this 
pamphlet. 

In October, 1921, the executive staff of the American Association conducted a two 
day conference on unemployment problems in cities of 100,000 and over, which was attended 
by forty-one representatives from thirty-one cities as widely separated as Minneapolis, Minn., 
and Boston, Mass. Various regional conferences have been held and others are planned. 
Confidential reports of these meetings have been sent to member societies. A bi-weekly 
interchange of letters reporting the latest developments is being carried on among the 
societies in the large cities. 

From the discussions in these conferences, the current experience of the Association’s 
field workers and the routine correspondence received at the office of the Association, there 
appear certain recommendations, suggestions and warnings which seem to require emphasis. 
This experience, as interpreted by the executive department of the Association, is therefore 
offered as a contribution to the thinking of all who may be charged with the responsibility 
of directing or supporting relief measures during the coming months. 


Davin H. Ho.sBrook 
Executive Director, American Association 
for Organizing Family Social Work 


December 31, 1921 
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A diminished index of unemployment in 
industry and a rising case load of applica- 
Two tions for relief from social agencies 
Peaks mark the close of the year 1921. 
Whether or not the peak of unemployment 
has already been passed, there is every 
evidence that the peak of the relief problem 
due to unemployment is still to be faced. 

Exhausted savings, reduced vitality, 
weakened morale, despondence and dis- 
satisfaction—the usual aftermath of an 
industrial depression—are still sapping the 
independence of many families and individ- 
uals hitherto unknown to social agencies. 
Even if the gradual picking up of industry 
continues after January 1 without a break 
(and opinions differ widely on this point) 
real work will come last to those most 
socially dependent. In the meantime homes 
are being lost in the buying; money is being 
borrowed on disastrous terms; household 
effects gathered slowly are being scattered; 
occupants of separate homes are moving 
into furnished rooms; dwellers in decent 
neighborhoods are being driven into meaner 
streets; lodgers are being taken in who are 
unfit companions for small children; large 
families are being insufficiently fed on the 
two-days-in-the-week earnings of one mem- 
ber; children are being taken from school 
permanently. The social and economic 
waste is enormous. These results can be 
prevented, in part at least, in only one way, 
and that way is for every individual citizen 
to get under a part of the burden by doing 
his best to help throughout this winter— 
not an abstract best, but the best possible 
under the circumstances. 

In so far as industry has not already 
perfected plans and the government has not 
A Community yet completed arrangements 
Responsibility for increasing the amount of 
real work, neither the one nor the other 
can carry the situation this winter; espe- 
cially during those most critical months of 


any winter of distress—January, February 
and March. It must be clear, therefore, 
that the established social and relief agencies 
in each community must be backed up this 
winter as never before with money, with 
sympathy and with scrupulous avoidance on 
the part of the public of those particular 
measures which are sure to create more 
misery than they relieve. For though social 
work, however well organized, cannot do 
enough to save the unemployed and those 
dependent upon them from a long trail 
of misery which every period of indus- 
trial depression leaves behind it, it is 
acknowledged that unwise and unorganized 
relief, whether in cash, commodities, or in 
the form of “made” work, can considerably 
delay industrial recovery and double the 
burden of ugly after-effects which the work- 
ers must carry for years to come. 

1. For the big burden, reliance on the 


Three Fundamental POWer of adjustment in 
Principles of an people themselves (at 
Emergency Relief most, outsiders can do 


Program so little). 

2. To prevent extreme distress, the 
application of modern social case work 
methods. 

3. To prevent closing of natural exits 
to relative safety (migration, change of 
occupation, savings, credit, neighborly help, 
etc.), prompt resistance to all wholesale 
measures such as widely advertised public 
relief funds, centralized registration and 
congestion of applicants for relief (not 
employment), bread lines, soup kitchens and 
other measures that failed so lamentably 
in 1893, 1907-08 and 1914-15. 

The prime essential of community organ- 
ization for unemployment relief is decentra- 
Community ization of relief administration 
Organization gnyd centralization of planning. 
Congestion of applicants at any one place 
and congestion of remedial effort should 
be avoided. On the other hand a truly 
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representative group—representative of the 
local public administration, of the private 
social agencies, and of the workers—should 
be brought together, not to devise any one 
scheme as a substitute for individual effort, 
but to analyze the true situation and develop 
plans for distributing the load. 


In January, 1921, The Family recommend- 
ed as a first step that each community “call 
a conference of the local group of the 
responsible social agencies.”” In many in- 
stances a committee on unemployment has 
been appointed on the initiative of social 
agencies through a Central Council of So- 
cial Agencies or by a Chamber of Commerce. 

In October, 1921, the President’s Con- 
ference urged the mayors of the various 
cities to appoint such committees. In 
several cities an already functioning com- 
mittee has been given official sanction by 
the mayor. Whatever the source of such 
a committee, the experiences of social 
workers in the various cities indicate that 
it should be representative of all groups in 
the community—not employers only or 
workers only or social workers only— 
and be composed of men and women of 
capacity and broad social vision. 


The preliminary program of the Chicago 
Committee, which was organized last spring 


by the Central Council of Social Agencies 


with delegates from the various social agen- 
cies and representative citizens, is sugges= 
tive of what a committee on unemployment 
may attempt. The chairman wished to get 
the facts about unemployment before tak- 
ing any steps whatsoever and accordingly 
delegated definite tasks to sub-committees: 


The Committee on Social Agencies has under way 
definite activities to secure more work for the uneme 
ployed. Publicity for different groups, information 
for employer and employee regarding the State Free 
Employment Bureau, will, it is hoped, promote an 
increase in the number of jobs available. 

The Committee on the Lodging House Situation 
is urging the city to open a municipal lodging house. 
Last year the colored citizens did most efficient work 
in organizing shelters, etc., for their own people. 

The Committee on Public Works has gathered data 


as to possible work which might be undertaken by 
the municipality. 
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The Committee on Raising Emergency Funds is 
planning ways and means to increase the efficiency 
and support of existing agencies. 

The Committee on Discouraging the Influx of 
the Unemployed has taken up this question with the 
police and with the railroads in an effort to pass the 
word of “no work in Chicago” on to transients. An 
interview with the chief of police was printed through 
the Associated Press. 

The group is also attempting to find out the condi- 
tion of the small tradesmen who have given liberal 
credit to the unemployed, and to estimate the number 
of withdrawals from the savings banks especially 
in the tenement districts. 

The family society should be active on 
such a committee; in some cities members 
of the board of the society may be the first 
to perceive the need and to stimulate the 
appointment of a committee. 

1. Discouraging and heading off the 
wholesale measures usually advocated by 
Some General well meaning but inexperi- 
Committee Tasks enced citizens. 

No one who faced at that time the struggling masses 
fighting for work tickets, no one who realized the 
cruelty of sending narrow chested tailors to the stone 
pile or of treating all humanity in any one way at 
such a time, could forget the experience or ever con- 
sent to see the mistakes of 1893 repeated without 
making vigorous protests. 

2. Stimulating real work for real wages. 

3. Providing (if necessary) a central 
registration of employment (not relief). 

4. Making arrangements (if necessary) 
for adequate care of the homeless. 

5. Protecting the community from ex- 
ploitation at the hands of any employer who 
seeks to use the crisis as a club to beat 
down wages. 

6. Developing but regulating publicity 
which does not stimulate applications or 
lead to “dumping” burdens from one agency 
to another. 

7. Strengthening existing social agencies. 

In time of stress, there is often a tendency to create 
new machinery. Such emergency measures however 
usually do more harm than good, and the safety of 
the community depends rather on the strengthening 
of those agencies which are already familiar with 
the city and its resources. It is probable that more 
money will be needed in order to increase the number 
of workers, as well as to give the needed relief. Volun- 
teers who wish to be of service should be encouraged 


to attach themselves to organizations already in 
the field. Co-ordination through a social service ex- 
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change (a central registration of residents known to 
the various social agencies) will strengthen the efforts 
of existing societies, prevent waste of time, energy 
and money, and protect the unemployed from the 
confusion of conflicting advice. If an exchange does 
not already exist, this is one of the new pieces of 
machinery which can be advised without hesitation!; if 
one already exists, its wider use should be encouraged. 
Every agency, every church, every householder must 
be urged to care for the families already well known, 
although the new situation may tempt them to dump 
out-of-works on a family or relief society. 

Recognition that unemployment is a prob- 
lem of industry does not mean conversely 
Functions of the that it is not a problem 
Family Agency of a family agency. The 
family agency that does not increase its 
resources and enlarge its service during a 
time of emergency, relinquishes at its peril 
a responsibility commonly ascribed to it. 
It loses an opportunity for rallying to the 
support of its work in normal times the en- 
dorsement of the thoughtful people in a 
community. Opinions differ as to the extent 
to which a family agency is responsible for 
relief due to unemployment; there can be no 
difference of opinion, however, as to the fact 
of responsibility in common with other social 
agencies in the community. Actual division 
of work must depend on local conditions. 
Such division, however, should be made after 
consultation with all parties concerned. In 
1907-08 certain thrifty relief societies actu- 
ally expended less during the year of crisis 
than during preceding years, due entirely 
to a shirking of responsibility. 

On the other hand the existence of a family 
social work society in a community and the 
pressure of the winter sometimes suggests 
unloading the entire relief burden upon its 
shoulders. “What is a charity organization 
society for?”—exclaims the uninformed 
citizen. “Not primarily for the giving of 
material relief,” should be the reply. The 
mere fact that relief is a part of treatment 
used in all social case work—family, medical, 
psychiatric, children’s, etc.—is not sufficient 
ground for asking a society to assume a 

1The American Association of Social Service Ex- 
changes, 1432 Pine St., Philadelphia, Pa., Arthur 


Dunham, secretary, is ready to advise regarding the 
organization of social service exchanges. 
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burden during a period of industrial depres- 
sion which would cripple unnecessarily its 
accepted and desirable functioning under 
normal conditions. Furthermore no one 
agency can possibly assume the entire relief 
burden during an emergency winter. 


Should any spirit of letting-go be allowed to develop 
in any one of our cities, there would be a bad jam at 
the door of the largest family agency, with resulting 
failure in co-operation, in constructive treatment and 
in effective aid. To a considerable extent the remedy 
is in the hands of the local charity organization leaders. 
What they say to their colleagues in the private 
conferences of social workers that are held, what they 
say to the public through the newspapers, what they 
say to prospective contributors in their appeals, what 
they say to the churches in their addresses to congrega- 
tions and their letters to the clergy, what they say to 
public officials and to their own volunteers about the 
fair distribution of the burden and its individual 
handling will have a great deal to do with the quality 
of the co-operation developed through these trying 
months. The society itself must not shirk. It must 
be evident that it intends to enlarge its resources, 
to enlarge its staff, to redouble its efforts and strain 
every nerve to meet the situation. But it should be 
equally evident to the society and should be made so 
to others that it cannot do all this alone, that it does 
not wish to, that it has not opposed other forms of 
centralized effort for any such self-seeking reason. 
There is one way of talking and writing about a charity 
organization society and about the way to co-operate 
with it that is just the old kodak message of “you 
press the button and we do the rest” revised. This 
means “dumping” inevitably. And there is another 
way which keeps forcibly before the one addressed 
that he too has a part to play, a responsibility to 
discharge. This latter means increased co-operation. 


Many and varied are the types constitut- 
Dealing Different- ing the unemployed. Two 
ly with Different or three vital distinctions 
Groups must be insisted on. 

1. Differentiation between those who are 
employable (mentally and physically fit) 
whose problem is properly chargeable to in- 
dustry; the more or less unemployable who 
are handicapped either physically or men- 
tally and may properly be considered the 
problem of social agencies; and those who 
work for workers—odd jobbers, scrub wom- 
en, etc., who are regularly employed by 
skilled or semi-skilled laborers. 

2. Distinction between seasonal or casual 
workers, and those unemployed because of 
present business conditions. 
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3. Actual residents as distinguished from 
transients. 

4. Workers with dependents and those 
without. 

There is of course no one method of keep- 
ing our resident wage earners at work. Here 
is rather a need for the best kind of case 
work. It is case work which breaks up the 
mass of the unemployed into individuals 
who are out of work—individuals who, 
whether employed or not, have their con- 
tacts with churches, schools, unions and in- 
dustries. It is case work which “makes a 
loan to one, sends another to the woodyard 
to work for all he gets, staves off the land- 
lord’s eviction notice for a third, finds a 
chance of work outside for a fourth, places 
the fifth in a hospital, sends the sixth and 
his whole family to the country, provides 
cash for the exceptionally provident buyer 
who is the seventh, relieves the improvident 
eighth sparingly with supplies plus a work 
test, and, instead of doing work twice over, 
turns the ninth over to the agency that is 
already caring for him.” 

The would-be worker, whether or not a 
client of a social agency, must be encouraged 
in every possible way to use his own initia- 
tive, to develop his own resources and to 
adapt himself to certain inevitable changes 
in his way of living. Real work at real wages 
is available more often than is sometimes 
supposed. Many employers realize not only 
that it is better economy for them to keep as 
many as possible of their employees at work 
against the day of the resumption of pro- 
duction, but more than ever employers of the 
present day are coming to realize that they 
have not discharged their obligation to the 
laborers who have contributed their share 
to the prosperity of industry until they have 
safeguarded them as far as possible against 
fluctuations in the labor market. Part-time 
work, dismissal first of all of those without 
dependents, will appeal to many employers 
as their just contribution to the solution of 
the problem. 

Labor unions in some trades are extremely 
clever in helping their members to “day 
gobs” and in making sure that available 


employment is divided equally among those 
who need it most. 

Appeals to individual employers, the 
search for out-of-town opportunities, ap- 
peals to the adaptability of the worker in 
offering him a job not of his usual trade, sug- 
gestions to all householders to have needed 
repairs made at this time rather than later, 
and the encouragement in every possible 
way of the undertaking of construction, 
repairs, etc., under public auspices—all these 
will help in providing real work at real 
wages. 

The family society may feel it both wise 
and necessary to insist that some other group 
The Transient —_in the community shoulder 
Unemployed Man the burden of the transient 
unemployed man. Whoever undertakes the 
task would do well to bear in mind the fol- 
lowing suggestions: 

1. In measures proposed for the alle- 
viation of :unemployment, provision should 
be made for a definitely separate organiza- 
tion to meet the problem of the transient 
as differentiated from that of the resident 
family man. 

2. Case work with the transient should 
of course be the basis on which his indi- 
vidual needs are met, and it should be sup- 
ported by repressive measures, such as the 
police or city authorities can enforce. 

3. Every effort should be made to con- 
nect the transient with his family when he 
has one, to return him to his place of legal 
residence if he has one, or, failing either of 
those, to return him to the community 
where he is known, and where his regard 
for public opinion may prevent his drift 
downward. There will undoubtedly be some 
members of this group who have no real 
roots anywhere, and the responsibility for 
their future may well rest on the com- 
munity to which they turn for assistance. 
Good case work should be against a tendency 
to absorb any large group of such transients 
into the life of the community or to give too 
lavishly from the small fund of work which 
is available for (and needed by) the resi- 
dents themselves, especially by those with 
dependents. 
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4. It is probably unwise to put into 
operation any plan which encourages the 
gathering of the homeless in any one place, 
or encourages their going about in groups. 
Such congregation tends to intensify their 
already somewhat low standards and to 
prevent the wholesome fusion of new 
ideas from different elements in the com- 
munity. 

5. Social agencies, ministers and in- 
dividuals to whom the transient applies for 
assistance should be encouraged to exchange 
information about their contacts with in- 
dividual men through a social service ex- 
change, i. e., a central card index of all 
individual men under care. 

6. Some provision should be made for 
the shelter and care of the homeless man 
pending the making of a plan for his future. 
In the opinion of some this should be un- 
dertaken by the municipality. In some 
localities the Salvation Army assumes the 
responsibility, while in others a new agency 
or a joint activity of several agencies has 
attempted it. Such care leaves no excuse 
for street begging, and the fact of the exist- 
ence of adequate shelter for transients should 
be kept before the giving public. 


This may be defined as work given as a 
substitute for relief where economic need 
Relief rather than industrial fitness is the 
Work motive for placing individuals. Re- 
lief in work is as expensive as relief. Itis on 
the whole considered inadvisable. The ex- 
ception would be in instances where it can be 
worked out on a limited scale under careful 
supervision. Its many drawbacks have been 
summarized in various reports (see “How 
to Meet Hard Times,” the report of the 
Mayor’s Committee on Unemployment, 
New York, 1917). Relief in work and its 
attendant evils should not be confused with 
necessary work projected under public 
auspices, on which men are selected for 
employment not on the ground of economic 
need, but on that of fitness for the job, and 
are paid at market rates. 


“Just as the administration of relief, which 
is a last resort, should be decentralized, so, 


A Central conversely, agencies for secur- 
Employment ing employment, which is the 
Bureau first need, should be highly 
centralized. 

If there is no employment bureau in the 
community one might well be organized, 
preferably under municipal or state aus- 
pices. Any existing employment bureau, 
however, whether state, commercial or 
under the auspices of the Y. M. C. A. or 
Y. W. C. A. should be utilized to the utmost 
and stimulated to strengthen and extend 
its efforts. It offers an opportunity to 
register the unemployed and, if employers, 
factories, shops, and householders call 
upon it to fill their needs, it will do much to 


fit the worker to real work at real wages. 


Such an employment bureau, through in- 
terchange of information with other parts 
of the country, could wisely guide the mi- 
grations of laborers to towns suffering less 
from the financial crisis. Severe as condi- 
tions may be in one part of the country, 
there are always some towns where certain 
industries continue to run at top speed. 

In dealing with employment bureaus, it 
is emphatically necessary for social agencies 
to get away from the consideration of the 
individual case to the wider problem of the 
needs and interests of the community. 
An employment bureau exists for the pur- 
pose of placing workers satisfactorily on the 
basis of their qualifications; it is the person- 
nel department of industry. To ask it to 
make further differentiation on the basis of 
economic need is uneconomical and un- 
practical. Social agencies and their clients 
will benefit with the rest of the community 
in the stimulation of the constructive in- 
dustry of the community and in the ade- 
quate placing of those out of work even 
though the individuals thus placed are not 
themselves the clients of social agencies. 
For instance, individuals on whom some 
clients may be dependent may be enabled 
to resume their responsibilities; small trades- 
men and landlords by the restoration to 
normal of some of their clientele may be 
able to extend credit to those still out of 
work; and, above all, the salutary effect 
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of more work on the morale of the com- 
munity as a whole will be decidedly benefi- 
cial. 

Furthermore, a period of unemployment 
is an unfair test of the adequacy of any 
given employment agency (just as it is of 
the adequacy of a family social work so- 
ciety). There should be great caution exer- 
cised in the addition to the employment 
bureau of any function or machinery which 
would hinder its acknowledged functions 
in normal times. 

If an employment bureau is known to 
give preference to the clients of social 
agencies rather than to those best qualified 
for the particular job in view it will in- 
evitably be regarded not as an adjunct to 
industry but as an adjunct to social agen- 
cies. 

An employment agency should not in any 
way register applicants for relief. In making 
a choice between two equally fit applicants 
for a job the agency may be justified in 
times of stress in giving preference to the 
one who is a resident and to the resident 
with the greatest number of dependents 
(not, however, because of his being known 
to a social agency). 

The development by employment agencies 
of certain case work methods in fitting 
worker to job seems to be creeping in, es- 
pecially in the juvenile departments; this 
is a wholesome constructive tendency. 

Experience suggests that unemployment 
per se should not be made the basis for 
Division of Work “Vision of work between 
Between Public public and private agen- 
and Private cies. Because it is recog- 
Relief Agencies nized that the community is 
responsible for unemployment is no justifica- 
tion for a wholesale delegation of all the 
problems of the unemployed to the public 
department; the private agency is also sup- 
ported by part of the community if not by 
the whole. Unemployment as a reason for 
application does give the private agency an 
unusual opportunity to reach families where 
the seeds of disintegration are just becoming 
visible and to do preventive work which will 
prevent future disaster. In such families 


good case work is an essential to preserve 
the morale of those out of work as well as to 
help in solving immediate problems. The 
thick case records inherited from previous 
crises are graphic evidence of the need for 
intensive work now. 

This is not by any means a question which 
can be settled once for all, because the divi- 
sion of work between family social work 
societies under private auspices and public 
departments must vary according to the 
needs of different localities and according 
to the development of standards by the 
public agency. 

In general any existing divisien of work 
between a family society and a progressive 
public department should of course be 
continued. Any proposed division during 
this crisis should be in the direction of 
permanent advance and along lines capable 
of later development in normal times. 

In order to meet its legitimate obligations 
during a period of excessive unemployment 
Raising of 4 family society must strengthen 
Funds its staff and increase its budget 
for relief. It must have more money or the 
families which come to it for care will suffer. 

How is this money to be raised? <A 
blanket answer would be, “by multiplying 
intensive methods which have previously 
met with success in the community.” 
Special appeal letters addressed to the 
different groups in the cities, a thorough 
canvass of old subscribers, a personal appeal 
by individual directors to people with whom 
they have a business or social contact—all of 
these methods should be used and all should 
include a clear statement of what plans have 
been adopted and why. The right kind of 
publicity will of course aid in money raising, 
because if the public can be convinced that 
good work is really being done, it can also 
be induced to support it. 

The raising of a central relief fund should 
be discouraged not only because it is utterly 
inadequate, but also because it tempts 
private individuals to dump their own re- 
sponsibility on the broad shoulders of the 
public and dries up personal initiative and 
resourcefulness. Our past experiences have 
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already shown us its dangers. In fact more 
than in ordinary times the family society 
should avoid the drive method of gathering 
funds or publicity which would attract 
unnecessary applications for relief. 


The first and greatest mistake of all was made by 
the newspapers. Whether, in any degree, a desire 
to help those in distress was blended with the advertis- 
ing indulged in at their expense, it is impossible to 
say; but, however that may be, there can be no doubt 
that immense harm was done by the sensational 
articles and by the various ‘‘Funds.” The anxiety 
and distress of mind of those who were out of work 
were increased by the lurid articles written about 
them; while the prevalent tone of the newspapers 
that the only natural and proper thing, if one were in 
distress, was to get “relief” from some source, could 
not fail to cause a general weakening of the moral fibre 
of our people. 

There were few among the wage-earners of New 
York last winter who were not poor enough to make 
a gift welcome; and when, day after day, for weeks 
and months, the offers of food and clothing were 
reiterated, and it was made to appear that public 
opinion was in favor of “getting something for noth- 
ing,” it is not to be wondered at that the temptation 
was not always resisted or that decent people took their 
children to the Herald office to be fitted out with 
clothing from head to foot. The socialistic teaching 
that such gifts were not a favor received, but only a 
small part of what was due from the rich to the poor, 
was fostered by the tone of the newspapers. More- 
over, the publicity forced on those who received these 
newspaper gifts, the standing in line, the struggling 
in the street and at the doors, the publishing of names 
and descriptions,—all this was a further degradation, 
a moral stripping naked of the suffering and the poor, 
which was cruel in the extreme; and yet there was 
scarcely a voice raised in protest in the whole city 
while it wenton. The fear of “antagonizing” the 
“Great Dailies” prevented those who ought to have 
warned the people from speaking.' 


Two kinds of publicity are needed: 

Publicity Propaganda. 
2. Interpretative. 

Under the first heading falls the usual 
family agency publicity through such avenue 
as a bulletin, the press and reports. For the 
second division, family agencies are in a 
strategic position to interpret human suffer- 
ing caused by unemployment and should be 
seeking for new avenues through which to 
express this to the public. 


1 Lowell, Mrs. J. S. Journal of the American Social 
Science Association, Vol. XX XVII, p. 20. 


Decentralized publicity by and to as many 
groups as possible is one method. A separate 
message must be individually planned for the 
different groups, not forgetting the unem- 
ployed themselves who must be told through 
the press and their own natural sources of 
advice (clergymen, labor unions, police, etc.) 
where they can turn for employment or 
relief. Furthermore the responsibility for 
such interpretative publicity rests not on the 
general office alone, but must be felt by 
each worker in the society. The contact 
which the case worker develops with a 
reference or an employer of a client gives an 
excellent opportunity for getting over an 
additional message. Above all, the publicity 
should be directed towards getting every 
shoulder under the burden. One’s methods 
of work are also part of the publicity of a 
society. A central application bureau 
where the unemployed congregate has been 
proven to be unwise from the publicity 
standpoint. 

Stories of actual constructive work with 
individuals who have been helped to use 
their own resources, instances of unusual 
adaptability on the part of the work-seeker, 
general—and accurate—statements as to the 
amount of local unemployment and of the 
resources for remedying it, can be made 
interesting reading. Small cards or leaflets 
which describe the activities and functions 
of the various social agencies—public as 
well as private—and of the usefulness and 
purpose of the social service exchange may 
be issued for the benefit of unions, churches, 
clubs, teachers and benevolently minded 
individuals. The contributors to the or- 
ganization may be circularized by a more 
personal letter, outlining plans which are 
contemplated, and encouraging their turn- 
ing for advice and information to the 
agency in which they have already shown 
confidence by previous contributions. 

Twenty-four hour service and adaptability 
of action case by case should be the motto 
A Minimum of any family society or other 
Guarantee agency which undertakes to 
distribute material relief. Any slower 
service in emergency times means funda- 
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mental failure. Any less intelligent atten- 
tion to individual needs means extravagance 
and waste with increased suffering and 
unfair treatment. One of the most im- 


portant tasks of the general committee will 
be to satisfy itself and the public that such 
guarantee is generally known and faithfully 
carried out. 
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